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The  King  of  Glory 

Psalm  24 

HE  EARTH  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. 

For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas  and 

established  it  upon  the  floods. 
Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hills    of  the 
Lord?       Or  who  shall  stand    in  his 
holy  place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy 
face,  O  Jacob. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 

doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 
Who  is  this  King  of  glory?       The  Lord    strong   and  mighty, 

the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting 

doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

W^ho  is  this  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King 
of  glory. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAHOL 


(From  Charles  Dickens'  Book.) 
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^  A 


WAKING  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  prodigiously 
tough  snore,  and  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  to  get 
his  thought  toge- 
ther, Scrooge  had  no 
_  ^  occasion  to  be  told 

that  the  bell  was  a- 
gain  upon  the  stroke  of  One.  He  felt 
that  he  was  restored  to  consciousness 
in  the  right  nick  of  time,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  the  second  messenger  dis- 
patched to  him  through  Jacob 
Marley's  intervention. 

Now,  being  prepared  for  almost 
anything,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
prepared  for  nothing;  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  Bell  struck  One, 
and  no  shape  appeared,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  trembling.  Five 
minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  went  by,  yet  nothing  came. 
All  this  time,  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  the 
very  core  and  center  of  a  blaze  of 
ruddy  light,  which  streamed  upon  it 
when  the  clock  proclaimed  the  hour ; 
and  which,  being  only  light,  was  more 
alarming  than  a  dozen  ghosts,  as  he 
was  powerless  to  make  out  what  it 
meant,  or  would  be  at.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  think  that  the 
source  and  secret  of    this  ghostly 


light  might  be  in  the  adjoining  room., 
from  whence,  on  further  tracing  it. 
it  seemed  to  shine.  This  idea  taking 
full  possession  of  his  mind,  he  got  up 
softly  and  shuffled  to  the  door. 

The  moment  Scrooge's  hand  was  on 
the  lock,  a  strange  voice  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  bade  him  enter. 
He  obeyed. 

It  was  his  own  room.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  it  had 
undergone  a  surprising  transforma- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceiling  were  so 
hung  with  living  green,  that  it  looked 
a  perfect  grove,  from  every  part  of 
which,  bright  gleaming  berries  glist- 
ened. The  crisp  leaves  of  holly, 
mistletoe,  and  ivy  reflected  back  the 
light,  as  if  so  many  little  mirrors  had 
been  scattered  there ;  and  such  a 
mighty  blaze  went  roaring  up  the 
chimney,  as  that  dull  petrifaction  of  a 
hearth  had  never  known  in  Scrooge's 
time,  or  Marley's,  or  for  many  and 
many  a  winter  season  gone.  Heaped 
up  on  the  floor,  to  iorm  a  kind  of 
throne,  were  turkeys,  geese,  game, 
poultry,  great  joints  of  meat,  suck- 
ing pigs,  long  wreaths  of  sausages, 
mince  pies,  plum-puddings,  barrels  of 
cysteis.  red-hot  chestnuts,  cherry- 
cheeked  apples,  juicy  oranges,  lusc- 
ious pears,  and    immense  twelfth- 
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cakes.  In  easy  state  upon  this  couch, 
there  sat  a  jolly  Giant,  glorious  to 
see;  who  bore  a  glowing  torch,  in 
shape  not  unlike  Plenty's  horn,  and 
held  it  up,  high  up,  to  shed  its  light 
on  Scrooge,  as  he  came  peeping  round 
the  door. 

"Come  in !"  exclaimed  the  Ghost. 
"Come  in !  and  know  me  better, 
man !" 

Scrooge  entered  timidly,  and  hung 
his  head  before  this  Spirit.  He  was 
not  the  dogged  Scrooge  he  had  been ; 
and  though  the  Spirit's  eyes  were 
clear  and  kind,  he  did  not  like  to  meet 
them. 

"I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present,"  said  the  Spirit.  "Look  up- 
on me!" 

Scrooge  reverently  did  so.  It  was 
clothed  in  one  simple  deep  green 
robe,  or  mantle,  bordered  with  white 
fur.  Its  dark  brown  curls  were  long 
and  free;  free  as  its  genial  face,  its 
sparkling  eye,  its  open  hand,  its 
cheery  voice,  its  unconstrained  de- 
meanor, and  its  joyful  air.  Girded 
round  its  middle  was  an  antique  scab- 
bard ;  but  no  sword  was  in  it,  and  the 
ancient  sheath  was  eaten  up  with 
rust. 

"You  have  never  seen  the  like  of 
me  before!"  exclaimed  the  spirit. 
"Never,"  Scrooge  made  answer  to  it. 

"Have  never  walKea  forth  with  the 
younger  members  of  my  family?'' 
pursued  the  Phantom. 
"I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
rose. 

"Spirit,"  said  Scrooge  submissive- 
ly, "  conduct  me  where  you  will.  I 
went  forth  last  night  on  compulsion, 
and  I  learned  a  lesson  which  is  work- 
ing now.  Tonight,  if  you  have  aught 
to  teach  me,  let  me  piofit  by  it." 

"Touch  my  robe!" 

Scrooge  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
held  it  fast 

Holly,  mistletoe,  red  berries,  ivy, 
turkey,  geese,  game,  poultry,  meat, 
pigs,  sausages,  oysters,  pies,  pud- 
dings, fruit,  all  vanished  instantly. 
So  did  the  room,  the  fire,  the  ruddy 


glow,  the  hour  of  night,  and  they 
stood  in  the  city  streets  on  Christmas 
morning,  where  (for  the  weather  was 
severe)  the  people  made  a  rough,  but 
brisk  and  not  unpleasant  kind  of 
music,  in  scraping  the  snow  from  the 
pavement  in  front  of  th^iir  dwellings, 
and  from  the  tops  of  their  houses: 
whence  it  was  mad  delight  to  the 
boys  to  see  it  come  plumping  down 
into  the  road  below,  and  splitting  in- 
to artificial  little  snow  storms. 

But  soon  the  steeples  called  good 
people  all,  to  church  and  chapel,  and 
away  they  came,  flocking  through 
the  streets  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
with  their  gayest  faces  And  at  the 
same  time  there  emerged  from  scores 
of  bystreets,  lanes,  and  nameless 
turn  ngs,  innumerable  people,  carry- 
ing their  dinners  to  the  bakers'  shops. 
The  sight  of  these  poor  revelers  ap- 
peared to  interest  the  Spirit  very 
much,  for  he  stood  with  Scrooge  be- 
side him  in  a  baker's  doorway,  and 
taking  off  the  covers  as  their  bearers 
passed,  sprinkled  incense  on  their 
dinners  from  his  torch.  And  it  was 
a  very  uncommon  kind  of  torch,  for 
once  or  twice  when  there  were  angry 
words  between  some  ilinner-carriers 
who  had  jostled  with  each  other,  he 
shed  a  few  drops  of  water  on  them 
from  it,  and  their  good  humor  was 
restored  directly.  For  they  said,  it 
was  a  shame  to  quarrel  upon  Christ- 
mas Day.    And  so  it  was! 

In  time  the  bells  ceased,  and  the 
bakers  were  shut  up ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  genial  shadowing  forth  of  all 
these  dinners  and  the  progress  of 
their  cooking,  in  the  thawed  blotch 
of  wet  above  each  baker's  oven; 
where  the  pavement  smoked  as  if  its 
stones  were  cooking  too. 

"Is  there  a  peculiar  flavor  in  what 
you  sprinkle  from  your  torch?" 
asked  Scrooge. 

"There  is.    My  own." 

"Would  it  apply  to  any  kind  of  din- 
ner on  this  day?"  asked  Scrooge. 
"To  any  kindly  given.    To  a  poor  one 
most." 

"Why  to  a  poor  one  most?"  asked 
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Scrooge. 

"Because  it  needs  it  most." 

They  went  on,  invisible,  as  they 
had  been  before,  into  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  remarkable 
quality  of  the  Ghost  (which  Scrooge 
had  observed  at  the  baker's),  that 
notwithstanding  his  gigantic  size,  he 
could  accommodate  himself  to  any 
place  with  ease ;  and  that  he  stood 
beneath  a  low  roof  quite  as  grace- 
fully and  like  a  supernatural  creat- 
ure, as  it  was  possible  e  could  have 
done  in  any  lofty  hall'. 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure 
the  good  Spirit  had  in  ^^howing  off 
this  power  of  his,  or  else  it  was  his 
own  kind,  generous,  hearty  nature, 
and  his  sympathy  with  all  poor  men, 
that  led  him  straight  to  Scrooge's 
clerk's ;  for  there  he  went,  and  took 
Scrooge  with  him,  holding  to  his 
robe;  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  the  Spirit  smiled,  and  stopped 
to  bless  Bob  Cratchit's  iiwelhng  with 
the  sprinklings  of  his  torch.  Think 
of  that! 

Then  up  rose  Mr.  Cratchit's  wife 
dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a  twice- 
turned  gown,  but  brave  in  ribbons, 
which  are  cheap  and  make  a  goodly 
show  for  sixpence;  and  she  laid  the 
cloth,  assisted  by  Belinda  Cratchit, 
second  of  her  daughters,  also  brave 
:'n  ribbons;  while  Master  Peter  Crat- 
chit plunged  a  fork  into  the  sauce- 
pan of  potatoes,  and  getting  the 
corners  of  his  monstrous  shirt  collar 
(Bob's  private  property,  conferred 
upon  his  son  and  heir  in  honor  of  the 
day)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  so  gallantly  attired,  and 
yearned  to  show  his  linen  in  the 
fashionable  Parks.  And  now  two 
smaller  Cratchits,  boy  and  girl,  came 
tearing  in  screaming  that  outside  the 
baker's  they  had  smelt  the  goose,  and 
known  it  for  their  own,-  and  basking 
in  luxurious  thoughts  of  sage-and- 
onion,  these  young  Cratchits  danced 
about  the  table,  and  exalted  Mast  er 
Peter  Cratchit  to  the  skies,  while  he 
(not  proud,  although  his  collars  near- 
ly choked  him)  blew  the  fire,  until 
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the  slow  potatoes  bubbling  up",  knock- 
ed loudly  at  the  saucepan-lid  to  be 
let  out  and  peeled. 

"What  has  over  got  your  previous 
father  then?"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 
"And  your  brother,  T!ny  Tim !  And 
Martha  wasn't  as  late  last  Christmas 
Day  by  half-an-hour 

"Here's  Martha,  mother!"  said  a 
girl,  appearing  as  she  spoke. 

"Here's  Martha,  mother!"  cried 
the  two  young  Cratchits.  "Hurrah ! 
There's  such  a  goose,  Martha!" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart  alivj,  rr.y 
dear,  how  late  you  are !"  said  Mrs. 
Cratchit,  kissing  her  a  dozen  times, 
and  taking  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet 
for  her  with  officious  zeal. 

"We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up 
last  night,"  replied  the  girl,  "and  had 
to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother!" 

"Well !  Never  mind  so  long  as  you 
are  come,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  "Sit 
ye  down  before  the  fjre,  my  dear, 
and  have  a  warm.  Lord  bless  ye!'' 

"No,  no!  There's  father  coming," 
cried  the  two  young  Cratchits,  who 
were  everywhere  at  once.  "Hide, 
Martha,  hide !" 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came 
little  Bob,  the  father,  with  at  least 
three  feet  of  comforter  exclusive  of 
the  fringe,  hanging  down  before  him ; 
and  his  threadbare  clothes  darned  up 
and  brushed,  to  look  seasonable;  and 
Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder.  Alas 
for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  Httle  crutch, 
and  had  his  limbs  supported  by  an 
iron  frame ! 

"Why,  Where's  our  Martha?"  cried 
Bob  Cratchit,  looking  round. 

"Not  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"Not  coming!"  said  Bob,  with  a 
sudden  declension  in  his  high  spirits ; 
for  he  had  been  Tim's  blood  horse  all 
the  way  from  church,  and  had  come 
home  rampant.  "Not  coming  upon 
Christmas  Day!" 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  dis- 
appointed, if  it  were  only  in  joke ;  so 
she  came  out  prematurely  from  be- 
hind the  closet  door,  and  ran  into  h:s 
arms,  while  the  two  young  Cratch'ts 
hustled  Tiny  Tim,  and  bore  him  off 
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into  the  wash-house,  that  he  might 
hear  the  pudding  singing  in  the 
copper. 

"And  how  did  Httle  Tim  behave?" 
asked  Mrs.  Cratchit,  when  she  had 
ralhed  Bob  on  his  creduhty,  and  Bob 
had  hugged  his  daughter  to  his 
heart's  content. 

"As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "and 
better.  Somehow  he  gets  thought- 
ful, sitting  by  himself  so  much,  and 
thinks  the  strangest  things  you  ever 
heard.  He  told  me,  coming  home, 
that  he  hoped  the  people  saw  him  in 
the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple, 
and  it  might  be  pleasant  to  them  to 
remember  upon  Christmas  Day,  who 
made  lame  beggars  walk  and  blind 
men  see." 

Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he 
told  them  this,  and  trembled  more 
when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim  was 
growing  strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  heard 
upon  the  floor,  and  back  came  Tiny 
Tim  before  another  word  was  spoken, 
escorted  by  his  brother  and  sister  to 
his  stool  before  the  fire ;  and  while 
Bob,  turning  up  his  cuffs — as  if,  poor 
fellow,  they  were  capable  of  being 
made  more  shabby  —  compounded 
some  hot  mixture  in  a  jug  with  lem- 
ons, and  stirred  it  round  and  round 
and  put  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer, 
Master  Peter  and  the  two  young 
Cratchits  went  to  fetch  the  goose, 
with  which  they  soon  returned  in 
high  procession. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might 
have  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of 
all  birds ;  a  feathered  phenomenon, 
to  which  a  black  swan  was  a  matter 
of  course — and  in  truth  it  was  some- 
thing very  like  it  in  that  house.  Mrs. 
Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready  be- 
forehand in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing 
hot ;  Master  Peter  mashed  the  pota- 
toes with  incredible  vigor;  M'ss  Be- 
linda sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce; 
Martha  dusted  the  hot  plates;  Bob 
took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny 
corner  at  the  table;  the  two  young 
Cratchits  set  chairs  for  everybody, 
not    forgetting    themselves,  and 


mounting  guard  upon  their  posts, 
crammed  spoons  into  their  mouths, 
lest  they  should  shriek  for  goose  be- 
fore their  turn  came  to  be  helped. 
At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and 
grace  was  said.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit, 
looking  slowly  all  along  the  carving- 
knife,  prepared  to  plunge  it  in  the 
breast;  but  when  she  did,  and  when 
the  long  expected  gush  of  stuffing 
issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  dehght 
arose  all  round  the  board,  and  even 
Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two  young 
Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife,  and  feebly  cried, 
Hurrah ! 

There  never  was  such  a  goose. 
Bob  said  he  didn't  believe  there  ever 
was  such  a  goose  cooked.  Its  tend- 
erness and  flavor,  size  and  cheapness, 
were  the  themes  of  universal  admira- 
t'on.  Eked  out  by  the  apple-sauce 
and  mashed  potatoes,  it  was  a  suf- 
ficient d:"nner  for  the  whole  family; 
indeed,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  with 
great  delight  (surveying  one  small 
atom  of  a  bone  upon  the  dish),  they 
hadn't  ate  it  all  at  last!  Yet  every 
one  had  had  enough,  and  the  young- 
est Cratchits  in  particular,  were 
steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eye- 
brows !  But  now,  the  plates  being 
changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs.  Crat- 
chit left  the  room  alone — too  nervous 
to  bear  witnesses — to  take  the  pud- 
ding up  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done 
enough !  Suppose  it  should  break  in 
turn'ng  out!  Suppose  somebody 
should  have  got  over  the  wall  of  the 
back  yard,  and  stolen  it,  while  they 
were  merry  with  the  goose — a  sup- 
position at  which  the  two  young 
Cratchits  became  Hvid!  All  sorts  of 
horrors  were  supposed^ 

Hallo !  A  great  deal  of  steam ! 
The  pudding  was  out  of  the  copper. 
In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  enter- 
ed— flushed,  but  smiling  proudly — 
with  the  pudding,  like  a  speckled 
cannon  ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blaz- 
ing in  half  of  half-a-quartern  of 
ignited  brandy,  and    bedight  with 
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Christmas  holly  stuck  into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding!  Bob 
Cratchit  said,  and  calmly  too,  that  he 
regarded  it  as  the  greatest  success 
achieved  by  Mrs.  Cratchit  since  their 
marriage.  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  that 
now  the  weight  was  off  her  mind, 
she  would  confess  she  had  had  her 
doubts  about  the  quantity  of  flour. 
Everybody  had  something  to  say 
about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought 
it  was  at  all  a  small  pudding  for  a 
large  family.  It  would  have  been 
fiat  heresy  to  do  so.  Any  Cratchit 
would  have  blushed  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing. 

At  last  te  dinner  was  all  done,  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  the  hearth  swept, 
and  the  fire  made  up.  The  compound 
in  the  jug  being  tasted,  and  consider- 
ed perfect,  apples  and  oranges  were 
put  upon  the  table,  and  a  shovel-full 
of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then  all 
the  Cratchit  family  drew  round  the 
hearth,  in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called 
a  circle,  meaning  half  a  one;  and  at 
Bob  Cratchit's  elbow  stood  the  family 
display  of  glass.  Two  tumblers,  and 
a  custard-cup  without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the 
jug,  however,  as  well  as  golden  gob- 
lets would  have  done ;  and  Bob  served 
it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the 
chestnuts  on  the  fire  sputtered  and 
cracked  noisily.    Then  Bob  proposed : 

At  last  the  dmner  was  all  done,  the 
dears.  God  bless  us!"  Which  all 
the  family  re-echoed. 

"God  bless  us  every  one!"  said 
Tiny  Tim,  the  last  of  alh 


TOYS  FOR  OLD  FOLKS 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my 
years  with  honor  and  comfort  should, 
when  young,  consider  that  he  may 
one  day  become  old,  and  remember 
when  he  is  old  that  he  has  once  been 
young." — Addison. 

"He  who  would  pass  his  declining 

No,  I  don't  mean  money.  Of 
course  (?)  you  are  doing  that. 

But  are  you  storing  up  in  your 


mind  and  character  the  interests  and 
hobbies  and  character  traits  that  are 
going  to  make  old  age  a  serene  and 
happy  time  of  life  instead  of  a  sad 
and  empty  and  resentful  period? 

Someone  has  said:  "Old  age  is  a 
tyrant  which  forbids  the  pleasures 
of  youth  on  pain  of  death." 

I  don't  wholly  agree  with  that.  I 
think  we  can  still  partake  in  reason- 
able degree  of  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  youth.  I  know  a  man  who  started 
to  ski  after  he  was  50  and  is  still 
going  strong  at  70. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  majority  of  the  pleasures  of  age 
must  be  pleasures  of  the  mind. 

And  by  saving  for  old  age  I  meant 
are  you  storing  up  the  mental  food 
that  will  give  you  plenty  to  think  a- 
bout  as  you  grow  older? 

In  answer  to  a  talk  I  wrote  on  read- 
ing something  besides  fiction  once  in 
a  while,  one  Letter  Friend,  a  very 
bright  little  girl,  wrote  and  confess- 
ed that  she  couldn't  remember  read- 
ing a  book  of  biography  or  a  book  on 
any  serious  subject  for  two  years. 

She  is  very  young.  Perhaps  she 
can  afford  such  mental  extravagance, 
but  people  whose  lives  are  no  longer 
crowded  with  the  vivid  pleasures  of 
youth  certainly  cannot. 

They  need  to  form  the  habit  of  read- 
ing the  sort  of  things  which  shall 
give  them  mental  food  for  the  quiet- 
er years,  just  as  truly  as  they  need  to 
save  money  for  the  less  active  time 
to  come. 

Another  Letter  Friend  of  mine, 
herself  a  lifelong  reader  and  student, 
put  it  in  this  excellent  way. 

"We  all  know  what  a  toy  is  to  a 
child,  how  much  joy  it  gives  him, 
and  we  know  that  much  of  this  joy 
derives  from  its  quality  as  mental 
food.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new 
knowledge  is  to  an  old  man  or  woman 
just  what  a  new  toy  is  to  a  child.  It 
vitalizes  and  keeps  young.  It  yields 
joy  and  puts  off  senescence.  If  it 
isn't  to  an  educated  person  approach- 
ing his  decline  what  a  new  toy  is  to 
a  child,  what  is? 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  so  full  of  new  and  interest- 
ing knowledge.  There  is  the  new 
psychology ;  there  is  social  science 
ever  changing  and  developing;  there 
are  fascinating  new  v/orlds  opening 
up  along  the  line  of  biology  and  of 
scientific  discovery. 

Toys  for  old  folks  do  not  have  to  be 
bought.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be 
bought.  Knowledge  is  something 
one  has  to  lend  one's  energy  to 
acquire.  But  if  one  will  take  steps 
to  fill  his  mind  with  some  of  these 
things  he  may  have  reason  to  say 
someday  with,  that  old  philosopher, 
Bronson  Alcott: 

"While  one  finds  company  in  him- 
self and  his  pursuits  he  cannot  feel 
old,  no  matter  what  his  years  may 
be." — Ruth  Cameron. 


A  GIFT  THAT  IS  A  COMPLIMENT 

In  the  gift  you  receive  you  can  sometimes 
see  yourself  as  others  see  you,  and  the  view 
is  not  always  flattering.  It  may  be  a  jazz 
record,  or  a  gaudy  tie,  or  a  book  that  you 
would  hate  to  have  found  on  you  if  an  auto 
bumped  you  into  dreamland.  And  you  can't 
really  blame  the  giver.  Knowing  you  well 
he  concludes  that  you  crave  that  sort  of 
thing.  On  the  other  hand  his  gift  may 
convey  a  subtle  compliment — a  gift  of  The 
Companion  for  instance.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
your  good  taste,  to  a  certain  idealism  he 
has  perceived  in  your  make-up,  to  the  im- 
pression you  give  that  life  is  real  and  earn- 
est and  not  merely  a  game  of  skittles. 
You  may  be  sure  that  anybody  who  thinks 
slightingly  of  The  Companion  as  a  gift  is 
himself  making  life  a  game  of  skittles — 
and  very  little  else. 

The  52  issues  of  1925  will  be  croweded 
with  serial  stories,  short  stories,  editor- 
ials, poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe 
now  and  receive: 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1925. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1924. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1925. 

(Sent  only  on  request.)    All  for  $2.50. 

4.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine,  the 
monthly  authority  on  fashions.  Both 
publictaions,  only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
May  Yaeger,  Reporter 


Ethel  Christie  is  looking  for  a  pack- 
age from  home. 

Ida  is  improving  this  year.  Hope 
she  stays  good. 

Myrtle  Dyerdahl  always  follows 
Mrs.  Lyon,  the  superv/sor. 

Stephia  Tularski  was  surprised  to 
hear  about  her  new  cousin's  death. 

Helen  Johnson  is  as  busy  as  a  bee. 
She  has  been  busy  with  her  school 
work. 

Barbara  Barker's  father  sent  her 
two  jars  of  honey,  one  for  her  teacher 
M  ss  Lillard,  and  one  for  herself. 

We  were  sorry  that  Mrs.  Ross,  the 
matron  broke  her  wrist  when  she  fell 
down  in  the  Girls'  Hall. 

"MAIL  EM  EARLY." 

Adela  Ch  nadle  should  be  proud  of 
herself  because  she  made  over  a 
dress  and  it  looks  stylish. 

H  ldeguard  Wudel  is  glad  that  she 
can  see  her  sister  who  works  for  our 
President  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  every 
day. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  enjoyed  her 
new  beads  which  her  grandmother 
made.  They  are  white  and  light 
orange. 

Irene  Colwell,  who  did  not  come  to 
school  on  t'me,  returned  to  school 
November  14.  We  were  glad  to  see 
her  aga  n. 

Alice  and  Ruth  Cox  were  pleased 
to  make  crepe  paper  flowers  for 
some  of  us.  They  look  like  real 
flowers. 

Thelma  Penman  says  she  loves  to 
punch  the  punching  bag  in  the  gym- 
nasium every  day.  Wonder  if  she 
will  be  a  good  pugilist. 
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Evelyn  Kriimm  and  Helen  Chinadle 
have  been  moved  to  our  bed-room 
from  their  old  bed-room.  They  look 
as  if  they  like  to  live  with  us. 

Edna  Kufper  is  lonesome  now 
since  her  chum,  Margaret  Christen- 
son  is  in  the  hospital.  She  hopes 
she  will  see  Margaret  soon. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  worrying  because 
she  never  gets  a  letter  from  home. 
She  is  wondering  if  her  family  are 
sleeping  all  this  winter. 

The  little  girls  are  anxious  to  see 
Margaret  Christensen  who  has  been 
in  the  hospital  for  more  than  a  month. 
Guess  she  will  be  here  before  Christ- 
mas comes. 

May  Yaeger  was  veiy  glad  when 
her  sister,  Clotilda  and  Josie  Regli 
spent  two  days  with  her.  She  was 
very  sorry  that  they  stayed  here 
such  a  short  time. 

Velma  Goldizen  was  disappointed 
because  she  did  not  get  any  package 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Poor  kid : 
She  had  been  looking  for  one  from 
home,  but  she  did  not  get  it. 

Minnie  Gummow  planned  to  go 
home  Thanksgiving  but  her  mother 
would  not  let  her  because  there  was 
too  much  sickness  at  her  home.  She 
was  very  much  disappointed  about 
not  going  home. 

We,  the  girls  were  ao  glad  when 
we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  and 
Mr.  Taylor  who  came  Sunday  morn- 
ing, November.  30.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Menzemer  had  been  in  the  east  where 
they  visited  their  mother.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  in  Idaho  on  business. 

Those  who  received  packages  for 
Thanksgiving  were  Fern  and  Doro- 
thy Young,  Bessie  McPherson,  May 
Yaeger,  Minnie  Gummow,  Evelyn 
Krumm,  Stepha  Tularski,  Gertie 
Smidt,  Nettie  Farthing,  Marion  Sloan 
Bertha  and  Kathryn  Noyd,  Lilliarr 
Pouliot,  Laura  Manza,  Montana  Parr, 
and  Mona  Frazier. 

''MAIL  EM  EARLY." 
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LOCi^TS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Walter  Herbold,  Reporter 


We  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Everett  Gilliam  has  a  new  suit. 
He  is  proud  of  it. 

Henry  Nickerson  gets  letters  from 
home  nearly  every  day. 

John  Nagel  gets  many  catologs. 
I  suppose  that  he  will  be  a  great  a- 
gent. 

Edward  Sparks  got  a  box  of  apples 
a  short  time  ago,  but  they  are  gone 
now. 

Leylan  Wood  is  doing  well  in 
school  and  also  he  can  play  basket 
ball  well. 

"MAIL   EM  EARLY." 

Henry  Barker  is  interested  in  his 
lessons  and  we  hope  he  will  improve 
his  grades. 

Jed  Moe's  father  came  to  visit  him 
for  a  few  days.  He  was  happy  when 
his  father  came. 

Richard  Wilkinson  studies  his  les- 
son every  night.  Hence  he  is  doing 
well  in  school. 

Leonard  Mount  has  been  in  the 
hospital,  but  he  is  all  right  now.  He 
is  a  bright  boy. 

Fulton  Herbold  got  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Quick  who  says  that  everything 
is  fine  at  home. 

Delos  Vandecar  was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  a  few  days  with  a  sore  throat 
but  he  is  well  now. 

Emil  Bennett  got  a  letter  from 
home  that  says  he  has  a  new  niece 
and  he  is  proud  of  her. 

Ole  Olbu  is  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
it  seems  that  he  has  to  work  hard  to 
keep  up  with  his  class. 

Edward  Olson  has  a  book  about 
Great  Falls.  He  often  shows  it  to  us. 
I  think  that  he  likes  Great  Falls 
better  than  any  other  place. 


(Continued  on  Pagre  lu.) 
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DECEMBER,  1924 


The  Christmas  season  is  here  once 
more  and  the  youngsters  are  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  St.  Nick's  annual 
visit.  So  please  see  the  jolly  old 
Saint  get  an  early  start  from  home; 
for  otherwise  he  might  be  late  and 
that  is  a  real  tragedy  for  the  one 
who  is  away  from  home  on  that  day. 

Again  we  are  requesting  that  you 
do  not  ask  to  take  the  youngsters 
home  for  Christmas.  It  is  against 
our  rules,  against  the  ruling  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  again- 
st the  advice  of  our  doctors  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  There  is  lots 
of  sickness  across  the  state  just  now 
and  we  do  not  want  to  get  it  in  here. 


'MAIL  EM  EARLY." 


M. 


The  Idaho  School  which  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  has  had  a 
vacation  at  Christmas,  this  year  goes 
back  to  its  former  rule  of  no  vaca- 
tion, except  for  the  days  Christmas 
and  New  Year's.  There  are  so  many 
reasons  why  a  vacation  is  desirable 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers  that 
different  schools  from  time  to  time 
have  tried  the  vacation  plan,  but  have 
gone  back  in  two  or  three  years  to  the 
no-vacation  plan,  saying  as  one  did 
not  long  ago,  "Never  again,"  while 


some  other  school  tries  the  plan.  In 
some  state  conditions  are  such  that 
the  vacation  idea  works  fairly  well. 
Most  of  the  pupils  can  go  home,  be- 
cause of  the  small  size  of  the  state, 
or  because  their  homes  are  in  cities 
not  far  distant  from  the  school  or  on 
lines  of  railroad  that    makes  them 
easily  accessible.    One    school,  we 
believe,  has  succeeded  in  sending  all 
pupils  home,  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
others  doing  so.  However,  in  a  state 
Lke  Montana  not  more    than  one 
fourth  or  one  third  of    the  pupils 
could  possibly  go  home,  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  co  their  homes, 
and  other  conditions.    We  suppose 
a  similar  condition    exists    in  our 
neighbor  of  state  to  the  west.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  that 
prevent  our  having  a  vacation  for 
L^hristmas  in  Montana.    Others  that 
m.ght  be  mentioned  are  the  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  children  in  travel- 
ling at  one  of  the  most  stormy  periods 
oi  our  wxnter,  the  delay    of  pupils 
m  returning  after  the  vacation,  and 
the  danger  of  introducing  some  con- 
tagion into  the  school,  etc.  Hence, 
we  have  found  it  wise  to  have  no  vaca- 
tion except  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  days,  but  to  give  the  pupils 
the  best  time  possible  on  those  days. 
A  Christmas  tree  will  be  provided 
and  Santa  Claus  will  certainly  visit 
all  the  pupils.    Parents  are  urged  to 
send  presents  early,  so  as  to  provide 
tor  possible  delay  by  reason  of  storms 
or  congestion  of  traffic  in  post  of- 
tice  or  express  in  cities  where  trans- 
lers  are  made  like  Butte  and  Helena. 

T. 


"MAIL  EM  EARLY. 


It  is  announced  in  the  press  that 
William  Jennings  Bryan  is  going  to 
write  his  autobiography.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  is  one  of  the  really 
great  men  of  our  day.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  no  other  man  living  has 
exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
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political  history  of  the  United  States 
as  has  Bryan.  Three  times  nomin- 
ated by  his  party  for  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
three  times  defeated,  nevertheless 
his  ideas  have  dominated  a  great 
political  party  for  the  major  part  of 
a  generation,  and  he  is  still  a  povi'er 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Not  always 
right,  sometimes  too  far  ahead  of  the 
people  of  his  time  to  make  his  ideas 
practical,  yet  always  with  high 
ideas  of  statesmanship,  he  has  done 
more  to  purify  the  political  life  of  our 
country  than  man>  so  called  states- 
men who  have  apparently  been  more 
successful  in  attaining  the  goal  of 
their  ambitious.  A  book  such  as 
Bryan  can  write  covering  his  life, 
and  work  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
good  Bryan  has  already  done  for  the 
politics  of  his  country. — T. 


DODGE  THESE  FELLOWS 

The  majority  of  workers  criticist^ 
their  employers.  Sometimes  it  is 
justifiable,  but  most  of  the  fault  find- 
ing has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  is  often  with  the 
employe  just  as  much  as  with  the 
employer. 

The  policy  of  business-doing,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  requires  obedience 
to  certain  written  and  unwritten 
laws,  many  of  which  appear  unneces- 
sary and  unfair  from  the  employe's 
standpoint,  and  often  from  the  view- 
point of  the  other ;  therefore,  the  em- 
ploye criticises  his  employer,  and 
appears  to  be,  or  really  is  disgusted 
with  the  methods  pursued.  He  does 
not  think  that  he  is  treated  fairly; 
he  feels  that  he  isn't  given  the  op- 
portunity he  deserves.  This  is  true 
in  some  cases,  but  so  long  as  business 
is  conducted  along  its  present  lines 
unfairness  will  be  a  part  of  business. 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  the 
employer  cannot  take  all  of  his  em- 
ployes into  his  confidence.    The  em- 


ploye not  knowing  the  inside  condi- 
tions, is  liable  to  misconstrue  and  to 
form  wrong  ideas. 

Sometime  the  distinction  may  not 
obtain,  and  there  may  be  universal 
equality  in  business,  but  so  long  as 
the  present  state  of  civilization  re- 
mains, and  business  is  done  as  it  now 
is  done,  there  must  exist  a  sharply 
drawn  line  between  the  employer  and 
employe — the  one  to  command  and 
the  other  to  obey.  During  business 
hours  the  employe  is  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  employer  rightly  car- 
ries the  sword. — The  West  Virginia 
Tablet. 


WANT  HIS  DADDY  HOME 

FOR  HOLIDAY 

Youngster  Writes  to   Santa  Asking 
Him  to   Hel.o   His  Father. 

There  are  Santa  Glaus  letters  and  Santa 
letters,  but  the  force  at  the  Butte  postoftice 
cites  the  following  as  the  most  unique  that 
has  been  received  this  season.  They  permit 
its  publication  in  the  hope  that  some  kind- 
hearted  citizen  may  feel  inclined  to  do 
what  he  can  for  the  boy,  whose  father  is  in 
jail  and  whose  family  is  in  poor  circum- 
stance as  a  result.  Many  have  called  at  the 
postoffice  for  the  letters  that  are  being 
received  daily  for  Santa  Glaus.  There  are 
plenty  of  letters  for  all  who  wish  to  play 
Santa  this  year  is  announced. 

The  letter  that  has  aroused  the  sympathy 
of  all  at  the  postoffice  follows: 

"DEAR  SANTA  GLAUS:— 

"Please  bring  me  a  pair  of  skates.  But 
please,  dear  Santa  Glaus,  try  awful  awful 
hard  to  get  my  daddy  out  of  jail.  He  had 
lots  of  trouble  and  when  he  got  out  of  a 
job  he  started  making  moonshine,  and  the 
policeman  came  and  got  him.  You  see 
dear  Santa  Glaus,  it  makes  me  cry  to  think 
of  having  my  daddy  in  jail  for  Christmas. 
You  can  just  go  down  the  chimney  and 
take  him  with  you.  I'll  have  the  light 
burning  all  night  and  you  can  see  where  to 
bring  him.  You  know  I  like  my  daddy  and 
mama  said  we  can't  have  Christmas  with- 
out him.  And  please  bring  my  baby  brother 
some  stockings  because  he  hasn't  got  any. 
Never  mind  the  skates  if  you'd  only  get  my 
daddy  out  of  jail. 

"If  you've  got  something  for  mv  br'^'^her 
and  sister.  I've  got  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters  and  I  know  they'd  like  to  have  some- 
thing."—The  Butte  Miner. 
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(Continued  from  page  /.) 

Emil  Ehret  was  in  the  hospital  for 
one  day  when  his  adenoids  were 
taken  out  by  the  doctor. 

Roy  Tuggle  got  a  letter  from  his 
mother  which  says  that  she  will  come 
to  see  him  on  Christmas. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  got  a  letter 
from  his  sister  in  St.  Paul.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  from  her  again. 

William  Yaeger's  sister  and  a  friend 
came  to  visit  him  and  May  for  a  few 
days  just  before  Thanksgiving. 

Edwin  Seller  is  with  us  again.  We 
are  glad  to  have  him  again,  because 
he  can  play  basket  ball  very  well. 

Walter  Herbold  got  a  letter  from 
Clarence  Wilson.  He  is  working  in 
a  blacksmith  shop  to  support  his 
mother. 

Chester  Patrick  always  tells  us  a- 
bout  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  wonder 
if  he  can  tell  us  about  the  city  of  New 
York  also. 

Frank  Corrigeaux  goes  to  the  shop 
every  afternoon.  I  wonder  if  he  can 
make  something  fine  in  the  carpent- 
er shop.  ' 

Raymond  Johnson  recently  got 
five  packages  in  one  day.  I  wonder 
if  he  will  get  many  packages  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Adolph  Renner  goes  to  town  every 
day  after  the  mail.  It  seems  he  has 
a  good  time  when  he  goes  to  town 
buying  things  to  eat. 

On  November  sixteenth,  Harry 
Schoenberg's  tonsils  were  taken  out 
by  the  doctor  from  Butte.  Now  he 
can  play  basket  ball  beiter. 

Edward  Baker  and  Arthur  Thomas 
are  good  friends.  They  like  each 
other  and  when  they  get  their  letters, 
they  show  them  to  each  other. 

Frank  Amann  got  some  basket 
ball  shoes.  He  wears. them  every 
day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  shoes 
will  be  worn  out  in  a  short  time. 

"MAIL  EM  EARLY." 
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A  man  killed  Mr.  Menzemer's  dog. 
He  was  sorry. — Edna  Kupfer. 

We  had  a  party  Thanksgiving 
night.  My  sister  and  I  played  and 
danced. — Ruth  Cox. 


Ruth  and  I  made  some  flowers. 
They  were  pretty.  All  the  girls 
want  our  flowers. — Alice  Cox. 


Mr.  Menzemer  came  home  last 
Sunday.    We  were  glad  to  see  him. 

Delbert  Peterson. 


Emil  Ehret  got  a  box  of  cake,  nuts, 
apples  and  oranges  for  Thanksgiving. 
He  was  happy.— Lloyd  Revelle. 


M\\  Taylor  went  to  Idaho.  He 
stayed  nearly  two  weeks.  He  came 
home  November  30.  We  are  glad  to 
see  h"m. — Bertha  Noyd. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  went  to 
Illinois.  They  stayed  one  month. 
They  came  home  Novemer  30.  We 
are  glad. — Laura  Manza. 


I  wrote  words  from  my  library 
books.  I  do  not  know  all  the  words. 
I  en.'oy  the  library  books.  I  get  a 
book  every  week. — Raymond  Johnson 


We  had  a  party  Thanksgiving 
night.  We  ate  ice  cream,  fruit  cake 
and  apples.  We  played  games.  We 
had  a  fine  time. — Myrtle  Molyneaux. 


I  live  in  Missoula.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  I  am  tall.  I  am  not  fat. 
I  can  hear  a  little.  I  can  talk  a  little. 
I  can  write  very  well. 

Edward  Sparks. 


December  16  will  be  Laura  Manza's 
birthday.  She  will  be  eleven  years 
old. 

December  25  will  be  Julia  Raneri's 
birthday.  She  will  be  thirteen  years 
old.  Mrs.  Taylor  will  have  a  party 
for  Laura  and  Julia. — Edward  Olson. 
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I  had  a  birthday  party.  My  cake 
was  white  with  pink  icing.  I  had 
eleven  candles  on  my  cake.  My  sister 
cut  the  cake.  She  passed  it  to  my 
class. — Dorothy  Young. 


I  am  eleven  years  old.  My  hair  is 
brown.  My  eyes  are  blue.  I  am  not 
very  fat.  I  can  write  very  well.  I 
can  talk  some.    I  can  hear  the  piano. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 


I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother.  My 
fathex"  was  sick.  He  is  better  now. 
We  have  two  cows  and  two  horses  at 
home.  We  had  three  horses.  One 
horse  broke  his  neck. 

Richard  Wilkinson. 


Last  Thursday  was  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  had  a  fine  dinner.  We 
ate  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  and 
celery  and  pumpkin  and  mince  pies. 
We  like  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Lewis  Howard. 


Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Ayers  and 
Maryann  Ayers  went  to  the  picture- 
show.  They  saw  Jackie  Coogan. 
The  show  was  very  long.  Maryann 
went  to  sleep.  They  came  home  at 
eleven  o'clock. — Emil  Bennett. 


We  had  a  fine  time  Thanksgiving. 
We  had  a  program  in  the  chapel.  We 
had  a  fine  dinner.  We  had  turkey 
with  dressing,  gravy,  mashed  potato- 
es, sweet  potatoes,  celery,  cranberries 
pickles,  peas,  bread  and  butter,  mince 
pie  and  pumpkin  pie.  We  had  a 
party  at  night. — Julia  Raneire. 


MAIL  EM  EARLY." 


Last  Friday  we  had  a  holiday.  We 
were  so  glad.  We  did  not  work  on 
Friday.  After  dinner  Miss  Sturde- 
vant  took  the  Camp  Fire  girls  for  a 
long  ride  in  Miss  Rathbun's  car. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Low  took  the 
boys  to  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs  to 
swim.    They  had  a  good  time. 
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Miss  Andrews  told  me  to  come  to 
the  office.  I  had  a  telephone  call 
from  my  mother.  I  was  surprised. 
I  was  happy. — Marion  Sloan. 


Last  Saturday  Miss  Logan,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Velma  Goldizen,  Mary  Bub- 
nash  and  I  had  a  good  time.  Miss 
Studevant  took  us  for  a  ride  of  about 
thirteen  miles  in  her  car.  She  took 
all  of  the  Camp  Fire  girls  and  Camp 
Fire  guardians  for  a  ride.  She  divided 
us  into  groups  and  took  four  girls 
and  a  guardian  on  each  trip.  Tnere 
were  five  groups.  Three  groups 
went  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
two  groups  went  in  the  afternoon. 
My  group  saw  an  eagle.  It  flew  from 
one  telephone  pole  to  another  and 
was  near  enough  to  the  car  for  us  to 
see  it  well. — Fern  Young. 


On  the  night  of  November  27,  we 
had  a  Thanksgiving  party.  We  ate 
the  refreshments  at  seven  o'clock. 
After  that  we  played  a  game  called 
"Winkum."  Then  we  danced  till 
10:30.  We  sure  had  a  lovely  time  at 
the  party.  We  had  a  vacation  from 
Thursday  till  Saturday. 

Tuesday  night  some  of  the  girls 
wanted  to  go  to  the  gym.  to  see  the 
boys  playing  basket  ball  with  the 
Boulder  High  School  boys.  So  they 
went  to  ask  Mr.  Menzemer.  He  con- 
sented to  let  them  go.  They  were 
certainly  glad  to  see  the  boys  play 
basket  ball.  The  High  School  boys 
won.    The  score  was  40  to  5. 

Montana  Parr. 


On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
some  of  the  boys  cleaned  the  gym. 
for  the  Thanksgiving  party.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  we  had  no  school 
and  we  had  a  good  program  in  the 
morning.  After  the  program,  Edwin 
Seller,  Walter  Herbold  and  I  walked 
to  the  lake  to  see  if  the  ice  was  good 
for  skating  on  Thanksgiving  after- 
noon, but  the  ice  was  not  good.  Sr 
we  did  not  skate. 

At  noon  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  we 
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had  a  good  dinner.  After  dinner 
John  Nagel  and  Waiter  Herbold 
pounded  the  ice  to  pieces  with  a  pipe 
to  use  in  freezing  ice  cream  for  a 
party.  We  had  no  supper.  Instead 
we  had  nice  refreshments  at  the 
party  on  Thanksgiving  night.  Our 
refreshments  consisited  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Ice  cream,  cooKies,  apples 
and  two  kinds  of  cake.  After  the 
refreshments  were  served,  we  had  a 
game.  Then  we  dancod  until  10:30. 
At  noon  the  day  after  Thanksgiving, 
we,  boys  went  with  Mr.  Kemp  and 
Mr.  Low  to  the  Hot  Springs  to  swim. 
Some  boys  played  with  a  rubber  ball 
in  the  water.  After  swimming,  we 
returned  to  this  building  and  had 
supper  here.  We  had  a  good  time  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  antf  Friday  too. 

On  December  2,  some  of  the  deaf 
boys  played  basket  ball  with  the  Jef- 
erson  High  School  boys  on  our  gym- 
nasium. The  high  school  boys  won 
by  a  score  of  40  to  5. — Frank  Amann. 


'MAIL  EM  EARLY.' 


A  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF 

English  Phrases  and  Idioms  revised  and 
enlarged  to  468  pages,  written  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Smith,  a  deaf  man  and  head  teacher  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minnesota 
and  published  by  the  Ohio  School.  It  is  in 
a  sense  a  self  educator  in  language. 

Price  $1.50.    By  mail  post  paid  $1.60. 

The  book  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  this 
amount. 

Address,     State  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Long's  Dictionary  of  Signs. 

Dr.  J.  Schuyler  Long's  dictionary 
of  the  sign  language  has  been  offici- 
ally adopted  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  be  used  as  the  standard  of 
the  sign  language  in  Chinese  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  is  also  used  by  teach- 
ers in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 


other  foreign  schools  for  the  deaf, 
its  advantage  being  that  as  it  is 
ideographic  and  pictographic  it  is 
usable  anywhere  and  everywhere  in- 
dependent of  the  vernacular  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  among  the  refer- 
ence books  of  the  moving  picture 
studios  around  Hollywood,  Cal. 

The  Silent  Hoosier. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


OCTOBER,  1924 


Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
liarker,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Emll 
Biavasclii,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
c  ai  rigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,Ethel 
Christianson,  M. 
1'  hrei.  Emil 
Frazier,  Mona 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 


Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Nagel,  John 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick.  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Renner,  Adolph 
Raineri,  Julia 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandtecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Fern 
Young,  Dorothy 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
ElmoFe,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Mikkelson,  Andy 


Lambert,  John 
I  iriieits.  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Zunich,  Joe 


"MAIL  'EM  EARLY." 


On  November  30,  President  Men- 
zemer  and  his  wife  came  back  from 
the  east.  We  were  surely  glad  to 
see  them  again. — Adela  Chinadle. 
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Shields  played  the  jazz-whistle.  We 
had  a  very  good  time  at  our  party. 

Stepha  Tularski. 


On  November  15,  st^me  boys  and 
girls  went  skating  on  the  lake.  The 
ice  was  good.  That  evening,  a  Dodge 
truck  killed  the  dog,  Pat.  I  picked 
Pat  up  and  put  him  on  the  wheel- 
barrow and  took  him  over  to  the  place 
where  we  buried  him.  Roy  Tuggle 
and  Walter  Herbold  dug  a  grave  for 
him.  We  buried  him  near  the  fence. 
We  are  sorry  he  is  dead.- — Ole  Olbu. 


Thursday  we  had  a  holiday  because 
it  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  There 
was  a  program  in  the  chapel  and  it 
was  good. 

Friday  we  did  not  have  any  school 
and  surely  we  were  glad  of  it.  Miss 
Sturdevant  was  supposed  to  take  the 
Camp  Fire  girls  to  the  Hot  Springs 
to  have  a  swim,  but  finally  she  told 
them  they  had  better  not  go.  She 
said  she  could  take  the  girls  car-rid- 
ing instead  of  taking  them  to  swim. 
She  divided  them  into  four  groups 
and  took  a  different  guardian  with 
each  group.  She  took  two  groups  in 
the  morning  and  two  In  the  after- 
noon. Miss  Logan  was  with  my 
group.  We  went  in  the  morning. 
We  all  enjoyed  the  oar-ride  very 
much. — Helen  Chinadle. 


THANKSGIVING  PARTY 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Thanksgiving 
evening,  we  went  to  the  gym  for  a 
party.  Some  boys  and  girls  served 
refreshments.  We  ate  cakes,  cookies, 
ice-cream  and  apples.  We  played 
games  for  an  hour.  Then  we  danced 
and  danced  until  ten-thirty. 

Miss  Ross  played  the  piano.  Miss 
Buhrer  played  the  drams.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan played  the  violn.  Frank  Hef- 
fern    played    the    cornet.  Hugh 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

We  awoke  at  six-thirty  on  Thanks- 
giving morning.  We  wished  every 
one  a  Happy  Thanksgiving  .  We 
went  to  the  dining  room  for  break- 
fast. Mrs.  Butcher  put  oranges  and 
peanuts  on  our  tables.  After  we 
cleaned  our  dormitories  and  chan^jei 
our  clothes,  at  10:15  we  went  to 
the  chapel  and  saw  a  program.  It 
was  interesting.  After  the  program, 
we  played  until  dinner  time.  We  had 
dinner  at  one  o'clock.  We  ate  cran- 
berries, turkey,  sweet  potatoes,  cel- 
ery, mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  peas, 
pickles,  bread  and  butter,  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies.  In  the  afternoon 
some  of  the  boys  walked  to  the  lake. 
Others  read  books.  The  small  boys 
played  outdoors  with  their  sleds.  Mr. 
Altop  helped  them  make  a  big  snow- 
man. It  was  not  cold  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.    We  had  much  fun. 

Edward  Baker. 


"MAIL  EM  EARLY." 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  NEWS 
By  Bessie  MePherson. 

Our  guardian,  Miss  Sturdevant 
told  us  that  we  should  play  several 
games  out-of-doors.  After  four  o'- 
clock we  played  several  games.  It 
was  cold  outside  but  we  played  hard 
and  kept  warm.  When  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  Miss  Stinson  gave  us 
some  candy. 

We  went  to  Miss  Sturdevant's 
room  after  we  finished  our  work. 
We  learned  the  names  of  ten  insti- 
tutions of  Montana  and  learned  the 
seven  rules  of  the  Camp  Fire. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  we  went  back 
to  Miss  Sturdevant's  school  room. 
We  wrote  the  names  of  ten  institu- 
tions of  Montana  and  seven  rules  of 
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the  Camp  Fire.  We  had  a  httle  time 
to  spend  in  playing  a  game.  We  play- 
ed initials.  Helen  Chinadle  got  the 
first  game,  and  Bessie  McPherson 
got  the  second.  The  game  was  to  give 
a  geographic  name  beginning  with 
the  initials  turned  up. 

On  Election  Tuesday,  we  went  to 
the  polls  to  learn  how  to  vote. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Camp 
Fire  girls  was  out-of-doors.  They 
played  the  game  Blind  Man's  Buff. 
It  was  a  new  game.  We  had  a  nice 
time. 

We  went  to  Miss  Sturdevant's 
school  room  to  shell  peanuts  next 
day,  and  we  had  a  peanut  race. 
Both  sides  had  the  same  number  of 
pounds.  We  shelled  seven  and  three- 
fourth  pounds  of  peanuts  on  each 
side.  The  Camp  Fire  girls  made 
candy  to  sell  to  earn  money  for  our 
Camp  Fire  debt.  Mary  Bubnash, 
May  Yaeger  and  Miss  Sturdevant 
sold  some  candy  at  the  Boulder 
Market.  Minnie  Gummow,  Miss 
Logan  and  Bessie  McPherson  sold 
some  candy  at  Mr.  Shattuck's  store. 
We  earned  about  thirty  dollars  after 
-paying  expenses. 

We  had  an  election  of  officers  in 
our  Guardian's  room.  The  new  of- 
ficers are  was  follows:  President 
Bessie  McPherson;  Secretary,  Helen 
Chinadle;  Treasurer,  E  ,elyn  Krumm. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Camp 
Fire  girls  went  to  Bouuder  Hot 
Springs  with  Misses  Miller  and  Stin- 
son  to  have  a  plunge.  Some  of  the 
Camp  Fire  girls  learned  to  float  and 
swim.  Some  had  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing to  float  and  swim  before.  We 
had  a  splendid  time. 

We  went  to  Miss  Sturdevant's 
school  room  one  time.  We  played  a 
new  game.  Our  guardian  gave  each 
of  us  a  penny.  Miss  Sturdevant 
wrote  some  sentences  on  the  black- 
board. We  had  to  look  on  the  penny 
to  find  what  it  meant.  We  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Oscar  Schoberg,  Reporter 

Many  of  the  boys  received  Thanks- 
giving boxes  from  home.  Among 
the  fortunate  ones  were  John  Selon, 
Hugh  Shields,  and  Pat  Callahan. 
They  generously  divided  with  their 
friends. 

Joe  Zunick  was  very  pleased  to 
have  his  mother  and  orother  visit 
him.  He  spent  a  happy  afternoon 
with  them. 

Upon  hearing  that  his  name  was 
on  the  honor  roll  Junior  Lambert 
angrily  demanded,  "Who  put  my 
ncme  on  it?" 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  looking  for- 
ward to  Christmas.  He  hopes  Santa 
Claus  will  remember  him. 

Jacob  Roberts  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  his  father  had  been  in- 
jured. We  hopes  he  will  soon  be  out 
of  the  hospital. 

John  Antelope  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  river  freeze  over  so  he  can  spend 
his  afternoons  skating. 

Oscar  Schoberg  was  disappointed 
because  his  sister  did  not  come  to  see 
h  m  Thanksgiving.  She  may  come 
before  June. 

Most  all  of  the  large  boys  went  to 
the  Springs  Friday,  November  28. 
Everett  Cummings  ana  Nels  Elmose 
were  very  happy  to  go  Tvith  them. 

Frank  Heffern  has  finished  his 
fourth  hammock.  He  is  far  ahead 
of  the  other  boys. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 

Ester  Spoonemore  is  hoping  that 
her  cousin  and  her  grandmother  will 
spend  Christmas  in  Boulder. 

"MAIL  EM  EARLY." 
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Children's  S^age 

Sciss  Sadie  £illard 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CANDLES 

Little  candles  bright  are  we 
Sparkling  on  the  Christmas  tree; 
Children  raise  a  happy  shout 
When  our  little  lights  shine  out : 
Dance  and  sing  and  laugh  with  glee, 
When  we  twinkle  on  the  tree. 

White  the  light  of  Christmas  peace — 
In  its  rays  all  quarrels  cease. 

Red  our  candles  glow  with  love, 
Sent  at  Christmas  from  above. 

Christmas  hope  is  ever  seen 

When  burn  bright  our  candles  green. 

Truth,  the  thought  we  bring  to  you 
In  the  light  of  candles  blue. 

Warmth  and  light    and  Christmas 
cheer 

In  our  yellow  flames  appear. 

— Selected. 


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  am  tall. 
I  am  awkward. 
I  am  homely. 
I  have  long  legs. 
I  have  a  long  neck. 
I  have  large  flat  feet. 
I  can  go  very  fast. 
I  gave  you  hair  for    your  paint 
brush. 

I  eat  grass  and  nettles  and  thistles. 
But  I  go  without  food  for  many, 
manv  days. 
Why? 

Because  I  have  a  hump  on  my  back. 
That  is  my  store-house. 
I  can  carry  food  in  there  for  a  long 
time. 

What  am  I? 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

One  day  in  December  Janie  went 
coasting  with  her  brother  Ben.  They 
pulled  the  sled  up  the  long  hill. 
Janie  had  the  first  ride.  She  started 
down  the  hill  and  the  sled  struck  a 
stone.  Janie  was  thrown  off  and  the 
sled  close  behind  her  ran  over  her. 
Ben  and  the  other  boys  ran  to  help 
her.  Janie's  leg  was  broken  and 
pained  her  badly.  Ben  drew  her 
home  on  the  sled,  then  ran  for  the 
doctor.  Janie  had  to  stay  in  bed 
many  days.  She  was  very  lonesome 
when  Ben  was  at  school. 

Her  mother  told  her  to  be  patient 
and  she  would  trim  a  nice  tree  for 
her  at  Christmas  time  and  give  her 
something  she  wanted  very  much  for 
a  Christmas  present. 

Christmas  Eve  Janie's  father  car- 
ried her  down  stairs  to  the  living 
room  and  put  her  in  a  big  chair. 
How  beautiful  the  Christmas  tree 
was!  "Sweet,  sweet!"  came  from 
the  tree.  "I  think  there  is  a  little 
bird  in  the  tree,''  saia  Janie.  And 
sure  enough  there  was.  It  was  a 
dear  little  canary  bird  in  a  gilt  cage 
and  it  sang  a  sweet  song  way  up  on 
the  Christmas  tree.  Her  father  took 
the  cage  off  the  tree  and  gave  it  to 
Janie. 

"This  is  your  Christmas  present," 
he  said.  How  happy  Janie  was  for 
she  had  always  wanted  a  canary 
b;rd. 

"I  shall  not  be  lonesome  any  more 
with  a  dear  little  bird  to  sing  for  me," 
she  said. 

Alter  Janie  got  all  right  again  the 
little  bird  was  her  pet  and  she  fed 
and  gave  him  water  every  day. 
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A  QUEER  DOLL. 


Annie  went  camping  with  her 
Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Julia  last  sum- 
mer. She  was  very  much  excited 
over  the  trip  and  forgot  to  take  her 
playthings  with  her. 

One  day  Uncle  Jim  saw  tears  in 
the  little  girl's  eyes  and  asked  her 
why  she  was  crying.  She  told  him 
she  forgot  to  bring  her  doll  with  her. 

Then  Uncle  Jim  found  a  stick  and 
whittled  out  a  doll.  He  drew  a  face 
for  the  doll  and  painted  a  pair  of 
eves,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth.  Aunt 
Julia  found  some  cloth  and  made  a 
nice  dress  for  it.  Annie  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  doll  and 
played  with  it  every  day.  When  she 
went  home,  she  took  the  stick  doll 
with  her. 


HURRAH! 

Hurrah  for  the  time  of  merry  Kris 
Kringle, 

Of  feasting,  of  games,  and  of  toys. 

Of  sleigh-bells  that  jingle  and  fingers 
that  tingle. 

And  shouting  of  girls  and  of  boys ! 

Hurrah  for  the  time  when  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  lighted 

Is  laden  with  tinsel  and  things, 

And  all  are  excited  and  no  one  is 
slighted. 

And  everyon'^  merrily  sings! 

Hurrah  for  the  season  of  glistening 
holly. 

Of  playing  and  fun  without  pause, 
Of  soldier  and  dolly  and  every  thing 
jolly, 

And  best  of  all,  old  Santa  Glaus ! 

— Selected. 


PRIMARY  NOTES 

Billy  Mayer  likes  to  write  now. 
He  is  busy  all  day. 

Willis  Holliday  has  an  automobile. 
He  likes  to  ride  in  it. 

Joe  Kuzara  is  learning  fast.  He 
is  a  very  bright  little  boy. 


Mildred  Christensen  was  sick 
long  time.    We  were  sorry. 


Myrtle  Dyerdahl  got  some 
aprons.  She  is  proud  of  them. 


new 


Hildegard  Wudel  received  a  letter 
from  her  sister.    She  was  glad. 

Robert  Moschelle  enjoys  the  rhy- 
thm class.     He  can  hear  the  music. 

Lyle  Olsen  likes  to  help  his  teacher. 
He  gets  water  for  the  flowers  every 
day. 

Barbara  Barker  got  a  box  of  good 
things  from  her  father.  She  gave  a 
jar  of  honey  to  her  teacher. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  had  her 
picture  taken  with  her  brother, 
Richard.  She  will  send  a  picture  to 
hei'  grandma. 

Kathryn  Noyd's  birthday  was  Nov. 
17th.  She  got  a  nice  box.  A  cake, 
apples,  candy,  and  nuts  were  in  the 
box.  She  had  a  party  in  the  school- 
room. There  were  seven  candles  on 
the  cake. 

Jed  Moe  was  seven  years  old  Nov. 
22.  He  got  a  big  cake  from  his 
mother.  He  was  pleased  to  see  his 
name  on  the  cake.  He  gave  some  of 
the  cake  to  his  classmates.  They 
were  happy. 
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